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VETERINARY INSPECTION AND THE POLICE. 


Mr. Brittlebank’s paper on veterinary inspection, 
rinted this week, is full of interesting points. 
me of these—such as the old question of whole- 
time versus part-time inspectors—will cause some 
divergencies of opinion. Personally we think that 
the whole-time inspector has now become a neces- 
sity, and that Mr. Brittlebank’s ideal scheme of 
“the establisment for every area of a fully equipped 
veterinary department which would deal with every 
animal disease which arises within its area, and 
responsible to the Board of Agriculture ”’ will prob- 
ably be realised ultimately. Upon another point 
mentioned by Mr. Brittlebank—the objections to 
the present predominance of the police in dealing 
with animal diseases—there will be no difference 
of opinion within the profession; and though it 
may be difficult to effect a reform in this direction, 
we do not think that an organised attempt would 
be altogether hopeless. Mr. Brittlebank spoke 
briefly, but very emphatically, of the harm wrought 
by police influence and police methods in dealing 
with animal disease.” We doubt whether a single 
veterinary inspector of experience could be found to 
disagree with him. 

In dealing with scheduled animal disease, there 
are two occasions on which police assistance be- 
comes indispensable. One, of course, is when an 
owner is bent upon defying the law. The other is 
when some rapidly spreading epidemic, such as 
foot-and-mouth disease, necessitates stringent 
restrictions and extensive enquiries over large areas 
of ground, which could not be managed with suffi- 
cient speed without aid from the police. But both 
these cases are exceptional, and veterinary inspec- 
tors may be trusted to recognise the necessity for 
police aid when it arises. In ordinary circum- 
stances—such as work under the Tuberculosis Order 
—the less the police have to do with the control of 
animal disease the better. Their presence and 
supervision do a great deal to prejudice owners 
against preventive legislation ; their methods often 
do still more, while experience has shown that it is 
quite possible to administer such legislation effect- 
ively without them. 

Of all scheduled diseases still remaining with us, 
we have made most headway against glanders. It 
is the one scheduled disease which we can confi- 
dently look forward to very soon exterminating. 


RADIAL PARALYSIS—A SEQUEL TO 
CASTING. 


Subject, a seven-year-old cart mare, used by 
railway company for town work. 

It was found necessary to cast her in order to 
remove a diseased molar tooth; this was difficult 
to extract, being the 6th, and having lifted it from 
socket the tooth shears divided it and removal was 
effected in two pieces. 

On being allowed up, the near fore leg appeared 
useless, the elbow dropped, the leg was held for- 
ward in a bent position. 

I have had cases of temporary paralysis which 
have disappeared after a little exercise, and I did 
not anticipate anything serious, The mare was 
taken back to stall with difficulty, and as no im- 
provement took place in two days time, and the 
mare would not lie down, I put slings under her. 
She showed considerable pain as evidenced by 
sweating and inability to straighten the limb. At 
two weeks time the region around the elbow swelled 
considerably, and the triceps muscle was very 
tense. 

Case looked somewhat alarming, and a second 
opinion was obtained. Fracture of humerus was 
suspected. When three weeks had passed, I had 
a message to say mare was standing on affected 
limb, and next day I took her out of slings and 
sent her out for walking exercise, which she did 
very well with exception of dragging toe a little. In 
three days time she was working quite sound. 

Remarks. This case was no doubt due to animal 
resting on turf and being down rather a long time 
with head bent round, causing undue shoulder 
pressure on nerve plexus. 

I have thought since, how the local bonesetter 
would have scored if he had been called in about 
third week. 

A. J. CATTELL, M.R.C.V.8. 

Brecon. 


Tue Destruction oF TuBERCULOUS VIRUS IN 
Byres. 

D. Ottoleughi and A. Londini have published 
(La Clin, Vét.) an article upon this subject. They 
have carried out experiments, planned so as to 
agree with natural conditions, and on the basis of 


But in London—its home, our successful campaign | 
against it has been, and is being carried on practi-. 
cally without aid from the police. If that can be 
done with glanders, it can be done also with tuber- | 
culosis and other diseases. 


their results they recommend a mixture of 1 per 
cent. corrosive sublimate with either 2°5 per cent. 
tartaric acid or 3-5 per cent. citric acid for the dis- 
infection of byres which are contaminated with 


tuberculosis. Four to five litres (=about 7 to 8} 


pints) of this fluid suffice to disinfect a square metre 
(= rather more than a square yard) of the surface 
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of the byre. Before using the disinfectant, the 
straw and dung are removed from the byre, and 
the ground of the byre is cleansed with water anda 
broom. 

The acid in the disinfectant attacks the surround- 
ing ammonia and salts of ammonia, the presence of 
which would otherwise weaken the disinfecting 
power of the sublimate. The sublimate attacks the 
surrounding sulphuretted hydrogen and its salts, 
and in doing so is naturally reduced. On that 
account the loss of sublimate must be provided for 
by using a highly concentrated solution. Accord- 
ing to the authors’ observations, if a 1 per cent. 
solution of sublimate is used, from 0:3 per cent. to 
0:5 per cent. always remains in the solution without 
being lost in forming chemical combinations. This 
strength suffices to completely destroy tubercle 
bacilli, even in sputum and dried dung. 

Compared with ordinary methods of disinfection, 
this one seems rather costly. But it is very 
speedy and certain, for within three hours tubercle 
bacilli mixed in moist or dry dung are rendered 
harmless, even when the ground to be disinfected 
consists of very porous material, such as bricks. 

After the disinfection the whole of the byre 
should be thoroughly scrubbed and washed out with 
water, so as to remove all danger of mercurial 
poisoning to animals afterwards placed in it.— 
Berliner Tier. Woch. 


A Case or SymPpToMATIC URTICARIA IN A Cow. 


Neuenschwauder records (Schweizer Archiv.) the 
following observation, in which he was able to 
establish the etiology of a case of symptomatic 
urticaria. 

He was called to a cow in which the presence of 
a foreign body in the csophagus was suspected. 
The animal was protruding the tongue from the 
mouth, and was in a condition of intense dyspnea. 
The author immediately thought of anthrax, but as 
the temperature was 102°F., and the pulse 66, he 
abandoned this diagnosis. On examining the 
mouth he found aconsiderable cedematous engorge- 
ment of the frenum of the tongue, and of the buccal 
and pharyngeal mucous membranes. As _ these 
symptoms have been seldom reported in cases of 
urticaria, the author ascribed the condition to a 
sting from a bee or wasp, and advised that luke- 
warm milk only should be given, and that with 
great care. 

At this moment the author learned that the cow 
had not been milked. He had already observed 
cases of urticaria in animals after the discontinu- 
ance of milking—generally after the second day— 
and therefore he examined further in this direction. 
He found that the udder was hard, the anus was 
engorged, and a number of cedematous places exist- 
ed upon the shoulders. He therefore diagnosed 
urticaria. He had the cow milked out, and 
allowed her her liberty. The next day she had 
recovered. 

The author thinks that the cause of the condi- 
tion was the sudden discontinuance of milking. He 
considers that toxins, thus formed in the udder, 
were reabsorbed and exercised a deleterious action 
upon the organism.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 


PERFORATION OF THE INTESTINE BY A FRAGMENT 
oF IN THE Doc. | 


Rubay and Van Goidsenhoven record a case of 
this nature, and generally discuss the whole 
subject. 

The bones which enter into the dog’s diet are 
generally not large and are often spongy in texture, 
and are therefore broken up and reduced into very 
small fragments by the animal. According to their 
consistence and state of division, the duration of 
their stay in the stomach varies from a few hours 
to several days, or even longer, Reamur, after ad- 
ministering small bones (swallowed whole) to a 
dog, found that they were not dissolved after a stay 
of twenty-six hours in the stomach. They were, 
however, slightly decreased in volume and had be- 
come moderately flexible. 

Attacked by a gastric juice which is normally 
rich in pepsin and hydrochloric acid, the particles 
of bone are completely disintegrated. The ossein 
is peptonised and the calcium phosphate is rendered 
soluble. The latter is precipitated in the alkaline 
contents of the intestine, and gives the excrements 
their well-known chalky aspect. In ordinary con- 
ditions these excrements are expelled from 24 to 48 
hours after the ingestion of the bones. 

In some cases, however, splinters of bone which 
are comparatively large and composed of very com- 
pact tissue, may find their way into the food and be 
swallowed whole. These are not easily acted upon 
by a normal gastric juice, and therefore their stay 
in the stomach may be a long one. 

Spallanzani observed a case in which a dog re- 
tained bones in his stomach for seven days, after 
which period they had only sustained a distinct 
softening, and had diminished in weight. 

These bones may occlude the pylorus, causing 
an obstruction. They may also pass the pylorus 
into the intestine, and, if small and regular in shape, 
be discharged with the faeces. In other cases 
they may be arrested, in one part of the intestine, 
and act as foreign bodies. Ifasplinter, so arrested, 
is irregular in shape and presents sharp angles, it 
may perforate the intestinal wall and cause infec- 
tious peritonitis and rapid death. 

The authors’ case was one of a valuable pointer, 
three years-old, which had died after a short and 
sudden illness, and was brought to them for post- 
mortem examination. On opening the abdomen, 
lesions of generalised infectious peritonitis were 
seen, with a sanious effusion of chocolate colour 
and repellent odour. This effusion filled the 
whole peritoneal cavity, and measured about two 
litres (= 34 pints). The small intestine, about 
four-fifths of an inch from the termination of the 
ileum, showed a buttonhole-like orifice in which a 
fragment of bone was fixed. This orifice was about 
1-1 5 inches long, had very clear cut edges, showed 
no trace of swelling or of hemorrhagic infiltration, 
and simulated a lesion which had been caused after 
death. The piece of bone appeared to be a portion 
of an articular head, probably that of the humerus. 
In shape it was irregularly triangular, with sharp 
edges. It was about 1-1/6 inches high, and its 
base, which had not been able to pass the orifice, 
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measured 1-2/5 inches. wpe to the first open- 
ing was another very small one, produced by an 
angle of the base of the osseous fragment. The 
digestive tube was completely empty, and the 
gastro-intestinal mucous membrane showed a diffuse 
inflammation. 

The authors made an enquiry into the history 
and the preceding diet. The diet could be traced, 
and it appeared certain that the bone had formed 

art of a meal which had been given one evening. 

he next day defecation had been regular, but the 
dog had refused his ensuing meal. The day after 
that the back was arched, the animal would not 
even drink, and towards evening convulsions set 
in. These lasted some hours, and ended in coma 
and death. 

From this observation the authors deduce a long 
series of conclusions, mostly repetitions of the views 
expressed in the early part of the article. They 
emphasise the fact that bones are not always so in- 
offensive an element in the dog's diet as some 
suppose. They explain the passage of so large a 
piece of bone through the pylorus by the fact that 
the auimal’s diet had largely consisted of bread. 
This undergoes little change in the stomach, and, 
if present there in quantity, forms a pulpy mass 
which may pass through the pylorus in large 
“ waves,” carrying with it a piece of bone. The 
end of the ileum, on account of the marked reduc- 
tion in size which the intestine undergoes there, is 
the place at which bones and similar bodies are 
most frequently arrested, but arrestment and per- 
foration may take place at any portion of the intes- 
tine. Finally, the illness following perforation 
may, as in the case above, run an extremely rapid 
course.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A Council meeting was held at 10 Red Lion Square, 
on Thursday, March 12th, at 4 p.m. The Past-President 
(W. Woods, Esq.), in the chair. Present: Sir Stewart 
Stockman, Profs. Macqueen and Wooldridge, Messrs, 
Carter, Toope, Gooch, Samson, Hancock, and Harri- 
son, Asist. Sec. Several letters regretting inability to 
attend were received. 

The Past-PRESIDENT rose and explained the reason 
he occupied the chair, and proposed that a vote of con- 
dolence be passed and recorded in the minutes express- 
ing deep regret at the sad death of W. Hunting, Esq. 
and the great loss the Association and: profession had 
sustained. The vote was passed, all present standing 
in silence. 

The Assistant SecrETARY read the notice of the 
meeting. 


The minutes of the last Council meeting were read A 


and confirmed. 

Sir Srewart Stockman (President of the Southern 
Branch) proposed that the date, time, and place of the 
annual general meeting be left to President, Treasurer, 
Assistant Secretary, and himself to arrange, suggesting 
& convenient date as some time during the Inter- 
national Congress, and place of meeting the Central 
Buildings, Westminster, S.W. This was carried. 

The general feeling being that there was no occasion 
to provide any social function during the meeting. If 


It was proposed by Sir Stewart Stockman, seconded 
by Prof. Wooldridge, that it be a suggestion to the 
annual general meeting to hold the meeting in 1915 in 
Edinburgh. 

Under the rules of the Association the Past-Presi- 
dent and Assistant-Secretary agreed to continue in their 
respective offices until the next general meeting. 

letter was read from the Secretary of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute inviting the Association to appoint 
delegates to the Congress to be held in Blackpool from 
from July 6th to 11th, and it was reported that Mr. 
W. Augustus Taylor, President of the Northern Branch, 
be invited to act as delegate from the N.V.M.A. 

The Secretary was instructed to write Mr. Shipley, 
and say that his letter with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a secretary with an honorarium was considered, 
and it was decided to defer taking any action to a 
future date, owing to the financial state of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The TREASURER made a short financial statement. 
There was a balance of about £60 at the beginning of 
last year, the amount in hand at present being between 
£20 and £30. 

The Secretary was instructed to write Mr. Trevor 
Spencer in reply to his letter to the Treasurer, and sa 
that it was placed before the meeting, and the Council 
accepted the affiliation of the National Association of 
Veterinary Inspectors to the Southern Branch on receipt 
of the necessary affiliation fee. 

Mr. Toope read his progress report of Committee 
on insurance fees and scale of amended fees as finally 
adopted by the special committee. He drew attention 
to the difficulty experienced in getting replies from the 
various insurance companies. 

Aftera full discussion in which the majority present 
took part, the action of the Sub-committee was sup 
ported by the Council, and Prof. Macqueen proposed, 
and Mr. Samson seconded, “ that the scale of amended 
fees of the insurance societies, after the question of 
mileage has been settled by the Sub-committee, be 
submitted to the various societies for approval 
or otherwise.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. Toope it was agreed that 
the report be printed and attached to the minute book. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


[NationaL V.M.A.—NorTHerN Branca). 


The quarterly meeting was held on Thursday, Apri 
2nd, at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, the President] 
G. H. Locke, Esq., in the chair. The attendance inclu- 
ded Messrs. Woods, Ellis, Wolstenholme, Michaelis, 
Munro, Junr., Mattinson, E. J. Burndred, Walker, 
Holroyd, Whitehead, Stent, Heyes, Edwards, Richard- 
son, Priestner, Holburn,and Brittlebank. Visitor: Mr. 
R. Finch. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
bson, Lawson, Packman, Sumner, Darwell, Carter, 
Hughes, Wharam, and Garnett. 

Minutes Mr. Woops proposed and Mr. Wolsten- 
holme seconded that the minutes of the last quarterly 
meeting be taken as read. 

Correspondence. A letter dated March 28th from Mr. 
Wharam was read, suggesting that it would be a con- 
venience to Yorkshire members if the meetings of the 
Association were held on Wednesday instead of Thurs- 
day. Further, that the word “ Medical” should be 
deleted from the title of the Association. 


any be held, to be self-supported. 


Mr. WaLKER proposed, and Mr. Mattinson seconded 
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that Mr. Wharam’s first s tion should be referred 
to the Council for consideration and report. 

With regard to the second suggestion, it was resolved 
to postpone consideration and to place the matter on 
the agenda for the next meeting. Proposed by Mr. 
Woods, seconded by Mr. Heyes. 

Mr. GaRNETT wrote on the question of the Inter- 
national Congress, hoping that the subscription list 
would be increased. 

The PRESIDENT said it was very desirable that those 
who had not subscribed should endeavour to do so. 

A letter was read from the Conjoint Veterinary Asso- 
ciations (Ireland), dated March 20th, calling the atten- 
tion of members of the Lancashire V.M.A. to the fact 
that the veterinary practitioners of Ireland are desirous 
of having a direct representative on the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., and with that object in view have nominated 
Mr. P. J. Howard, M.R.c.v.s., of Ennis, for election. 
big invite support for Mr. Howard. 

r. BRITTLEBANK pointed out that the Association 
was not actually asked to combine, and he thought the 
only course to pursue was to bring the letter to the 
notice of members. It was resolved that the Secretary 
be instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
and to intimate that the matter had been placed before 
the Association. 

New Members. Mr. R. IsHerwoop, Warrington, and 
Mr. C. W. Exam, Liverpool, were unanimously elected 
members of the Association, being proposed by Mr. 
Noél Pillers, and seconded by Mr. Brittlebank. 

of Council : Financial Position. Mr. BrirTLe- 
BANK reminded the meeting that at the last quarterly 
meeting the question of the finances was discussed and 
refer to the Council for consideration. This had 
been done, and the Council recommend that each mem 
ber attending the meetings of the Association and taking 
dinner be oe to contribute one shilling towards the 
cost. 


Mr. WoLsTENHOLME proposed, and Mr. Mattinson 
seconded, that the recommendation of the Council be 
accepted. 

Mr. BritrLeBaNk explained that the Council did 
not want to give up this social pmo, The Associa- 
tion is growing, and if it could be extended still further 
they would be more powerful. They did not want to 
put members to undue expense other than was actually 
necessary to carry on the work. The proposal was 
carried. 

Professional Politics. The Council had discussed 
this matter and recommended that a small Sub-com- 
mittee, not necessarily confined to members of the 
Council, should be appointed to watch the progress of 
events, and it was felt that the various Associations 
should exercise at the proper time more actual interest 
than they do. 

Mr. BritTrLEBANK said the purpose of such a Com- 
mittee was not very clear at present, but he felt that 
it was difficult for one man to watch entirely all the 
points that should be of interest from a political point 
of view to an Association such as theirs. His idea was 
to form a small Sub-committee entitled the Political 
Committee, the members of which would keep watch 
on matters arising in their own areas and from time to 
time such matters could be brought before the Associa- 
tion. It would be far better to thrash out these ques- 
tions and take some joint line of action instead of act- 
ing independently according to one’s own judgment, 
which may be formed without the possession of suffi- 
cient information. The constitution of the Committee 
is in the hands of the members, it should not be too 
centralised but fairly representative of the whole dis- 

prominent, and it might necessary for the com- 
mfites to take this consideration. 


Mr. WoLsTENHOLME was of opinion that the whole 
Society should form the Committee. They met largely 
to talk about things connected with the politics of the 
profession. The matter touched each member and each 
should look out for events of vital interest to the pro- 
fession. To this over toa sub-committee appeared 
to be delegating functions they ought to perform indi- 
vidually. 

Mr. MaTTINsoN was in favour of every member taking 
a share in this matter, and thought they should be 
invited to bring cases of political interest before the 
Association just as they are now invited to bring 
other cases. 

Mr. Heyes felt that each member ought to take an 
interest in veterinary politics, but how many set out 
specially to take such interest as to bring about or serve 
any useful purpose? He agreed with the idea of a sub- 
committee, and if the sub-committee could operate with 
committees of similar societies they would in course of 
time have a considerable influence. If they trusted to 
every member doing something they would not achieve 
anything more than had been done in the past. The 
Association only meets once a quarter, and there is 
barely time at present to discuss the various matters 
brought forward. 

Mr. WotsTeNHOLME asked if the new National Asso- 
ciation was not specially designed to meet positions of 
this kind. 

Mr. BritTLEBANK was entirely in accord with Mr. 
Wolstenholme that all members should feel sufficient 
interest in the profession to constitute themselves a 
political committee, but unfortunately experience of 
what is done is rather contrary to what people ought to 
do. Every man’s job is no man’s job, and unless you 
put special responsibilities on certain individuals you 
will seldom find anyone who will come forward and 
take initiative in ventilating matters of local interest. 
The right of a member who is not on the special com- 
mittee to bring forward his political views at any time 
he wished would still be existant. 

How far the functions of such a Committee can 
extend in the future he did not know, but his view was 
that they will become important. At present they will 
feel their way to see in which direction they could 
exercise their work. It was largely with a view to 
relieving the officers of the Asscciation that he moved 
the proposition that such a Committee be formed, and 
that the matter be placed on the agenda for the next 
meeting. 

Mr. MaATTINSON seconded, and it was adopted. 

Sanitary Institute Congress at Blackpool. The 
Council recommended the President be asked to repre- 
sent the Association as delegate. Mr. Wolstenholme 
proposed, and Mr. Edwards seconded, that the recom- 
mendation be accepted. Carried. 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1913. 
By A. B. MATTINSON, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


The following resolutions at a joint meeting of farmers 
and milk producers of the County of Cheshire are my 
excuse for troubling you with a few of my views on the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1913. This must not be con- 
sidered to be an exhaustive paper on the subject, but 
merely in order to provide material for discussion. 

I believe the members of our profession know much 
more on the subject than any other body, und I see no 
reason why we should not collectively voice our views 
for the guidance of the Board of Agriculture in any 
amendment of the Order which is contemplated, or 
about to be made. 

“ A joint meeting of the Councils of the Cheshire 
Milk Producers’ Association and Cheshire Chamber of 
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Agriculture was held at Crewe on Feb. 16th, 1914, to 
consider what amendments are necessary to the Order. 
The following memorandum was agreed to :— 

The Order has been in force about nine months, and 
is now admitted to be in some respects a failure. The 
causes of failure are :— 

(1) The complicated nature of its provisions. 

(2) The inadequate amount of compensation paid to 

stockowners. 

The result of this is:—(a) Failure on the part of 
stockowners, and sometimes also on the part of officers 
of local authorities, to understand the provisions of 
the Order. (4) Widespread dissatisfaction with the 
amount of compensation paid. 

The Order is consequently not fulfilling the purpose 
which, not wy | its promoters, but owners of stock had 
in view, viz., the elimination from the milk supply of 
those cows which are believed to be a danger and menace 
to the Public Health, and to pay to the owners of 
such cattle a fair and equitable value for them. 


Propos—ED AMENDMENTS. 


(1) Valuation. One valuation only. Before the 
slaughter of an animal the local authority shall either 
in writing with the owner of the animal the value 
thereof inthe open market at the time of valuation, or 
if they shall fail so to agree the value shall be ascertained 
by a public valuer to be appointed by agreement between 
the local authority and the owner. 

In the event of the local authority and the owner 
failing to agree as to the value of the animal, or if the 
owner refuses to accept the valuation of the public 
valuer appointed as aforesaid, the Board shall appoint 
a valuer whose decision shall be final. 

(2) Compensation. for Carcases. (a) If the 

t-mortem examination proves the animal to be free 
rom tuberculosis, the owner shall be paid by the local 
authority a sum equal to the full value of the animal as 
agreed upon, and a further sum of 20/-. 

(6) If the post-mortem examination proves the animal 
to be affected with tuberculosis the owner to be paid 
three-fourths of the value of the animal as aforesaid. 

For Milk. (c) Where a cow which has been examined 
under the provisions of the Order (Section 9) is subse- 
quently found to be free from tuberculosis, and during the 

riod the milk of such cow has been prohibited by the 

local authority from being sold or used for human food, 
the Local authority shall pay the owner for such milk 
for the period during which the examination and conse- 
quent prohibition has occurred. 

(3). Administration. In view of the heavy cost of 
administering the Order, and the fact that this cost is 
incurred in the interest of Public Health, it seems right 
that at least one-half the cost of administration should 
be repaid to local authorities from the Imperial Exche- 
quer. 

JAMES SADLER, Secretary. 

Crewe Gates, Crewe. Feb. 18, 1914.” 


With the bulk of these suggestiots I entirely agree, 
except as regards (2) Compensation. 

(a) I believe when the single valuation is adopted, 
that if the animal is free from tuberculosis the owner 
should receive £2 above the agreed value. This would 
rarely have to be paid, and when it had it is only right 
that the owner should be fully indemnified. 

_ (6) With this suggestion I cannot agree for the follow- 
ing reasons :—Section 6 (2) of the Order says, “In 
ascertaining the value of an animal regard shall be had 
to any Act, Order, or Regulation dealing with the sale 
Any of milk, milk products, or carcases for human 


i This, to certain clients, entails much explanation and 
instruction as regards the Public Health and other Acts, 


but it may be very concisely expressed as meaning—in 
the case of an affected animal—that if udder tdens are 
— the cow is valueless for dairy purposes and 

ence only for slaughter, and if emaciated she is also 
valueless except for slaughter and proper inspection of 
the carcase. 

This again may be expressed by saying that all 
animals reported under the Order, and which the veteri- 
nary inspector is satisfied are affected, possess only one 
value, and that, the carcase value after inspection and 
rejection of diseased parts, and such being the case I 
suggest that as the proper basis of value. 

The owner should in all cases receive the full salvage 
value, plus compensation; that the Treasury intended 
that more than bare salvage be paid is proved by the 
grant of £60,000 annually for compensation purposes, 
and an equal sum from local authorities. 

I would suggest that the valuation should be full 
salvage value, plus compensation on a sliding scale, and 
tentatively put forward the following : 

For carcases realising under £5, 12}% or 2s. 6d. per 
£ realised ; minimum 30s. 

For carcases realising from £5 to £10, 15% or 3s. per 
£ realised. 

For careases realising over £10, 20%, or 4s. per £ 
realised. 

This would stimulate earlier reporting while the 
animals had a fair salvage value, and would thus remove 
animals before they got to the most infective stage of 
the disease, and good carcases with udder affection would 
be well paid for. 

I cannot agree with the three-fourths orother fractional 
system of payment. Ifa cow is worth £12 and realises it, 
why should the owner only get £9. If, on the other hand, 
the cow is worth £9, why has the veterinary inspector 
to represent her as being worth £12, so that the owner 
may receive the bare value for her. 

I may say here that 1 think it highly desirable that 
the owner should receive a copy of the valuation agree- 
ment at the time it is made; this is only an ordinary 
business proposition, and fair to both contracting par- 
ties. 

To raise the highest possible salvage, local authori- 
ties should make proper arrangements for the slaughter 
of animals in places where the system of meat inspection 
is not too stringent. [I am no advocate of “slink’ 
traftic, but I do not think we should move too much in 
advance of public opinion, and, where the sale of such 
carcases is permitted after proper inspection, is the 
proper place to send affected animals. 

It is essentially a very oy part of the veteri- 
nary inspector’s duty to see that the maximum salvage 
is realised, so that the Treasury grant and the local 
rates are not excessively drawn upon, and also to ensure 
that the farmer receives full value. 

I should like to suggest here that the Board of Agri- 
culture should definitely instruct the local authorities to 
pay over, in all cases, the full amount of salvage 
received, for at present that is not always the case. If 
a farmer receives less than the local authority get fora 
carcase he has a legitimate grievance, and such cases do 
lasting injury to the successful working of the Order. 

Where carcases are dressed in the administrative 
county the veterinary inspector making the post-mor- 
tems should also be appointed as meat inspector to the 
County Council. At present the veterinary inspectors 
have no legal status as meat inspectors, and have no 
authority whatever to authorise or prevent the sale of a 
carcase for human food. 

I should greatly prefer to use the term “ marketable ” 
for carcases in preference to “tuberculosis not bein 
advanced, etc.” as at present employed, on account o 
the great variation in methods and standards of meat 


inspection, 
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The term emaciation is synonymous with leanness or 
the state of being thin, and this is a very variable 
quality ; an animal may be thin, ¢.e. emaciated, and yet 
quite valuable for slaughter if the lesions of disease are 
limited or absent. 

Under the Order, however, Sec. 8, para. 4 (¢) where 
there is emaciation and any lesions are present, it is 
ipso facto, advanced tuberculosis, although the carcase 
might be quite marketable and worth up to £8 or £10. 
The cutting down of such carcases only tends to perpet- 
uate the trafficking in “screw” cattle to country places 
where there is no supervision of the slink meat trade. 

At first when the Order was put into operation I 
found that the police had arranged with local butchers 
in various districts to kill affected animals on the farms, 
for which they paid 15s. per head. 

I had great misgivings that certain advanced cases 
were not being converted into “hen-meat,” in spite of 
the earnest assurances of the butchers, and as | think 
slaughter at farms is always objectionable, I invariably 
have the anima] removed. 

Very emaciated cases I send to the knacker’s at once, 
and others having a potential good value are sent to the 
— abattoir, where, if they prove to be unfit for 

ood, the carcase is cremated and no question of “slink- 

ing” can occur. It is only placing temptation in the 
way of a butcher to allow animals to be slaughtered on 
farms, and to leave the removal of the carcase to the 
butcher for “ hen-meat.” 

It would be well that the veterinary inspectors 
should be appointed by arrangement with the local 
authorities to carry out the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, and thus help to forward the im- 
provement in the sanitary conditions of buildings in 
which cattle are kept, as that is necessarily complemen- 
tary to the Order if the maximum benefit is to be 
obtained. 

May I briefly summarise what I believe are the most 
important points requiring amendment of the Order, or 
the instructions to local authorities, viz. :— 

1. Simplification of valuation report ; owner to be 
supplied with a copy of report. 

2. Proper arrangements to realise the highest possi- 
ble salvage after proper inspection of the carcases. 

3. Knacker, and not a butcher, to remove and 
slaughter very advanced cases. 

4. Local authority not to make a profit on the 
salvage. 

5. Occasional inspection of county sales, fairs, and 
farm-stock sales. 

Pe Efficient inspection of markets, cattle, and cow- 

sheds. 

7. Liberal compensation for the first few years to 
stimulate reporting and increase general information on 
the subject. 

Discussion. 


Mr. Etuis drew attention to the use of the word 
inspector, and thought the term veterinary inspector 
should always be used. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD thought the Order was not carried 
out in different places as it ought to be. Where salvage 
has been more than the compensation it has been his 
plan to refer the people to the Section of the Diseases of 
Animals Act and tell them to fight the matter out. 
He thonght the farmer was entitled to compensation 
after keeping back milk for three weeks. This point 
was dealt with in the Milk Bill which is in abeyance. 

He agreed that all animals suffering from tuberculosis 
with emaciation should go to the knacker’s yard. Those 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder should be 
killed by a butcher, and the question of the disease 
being advanced or not advanced can then be dealt with. 

The matter of some animals being worth more in 


a standard in meat inspection. The removal of suspected 
animals from markets should be stopped. 

Mr. BuRNDRED did not quite understand Mr. Mattin- 
son when he said that in the case of an animal found to 
be free from tuberculosis, in addition to the compensa- 
tion he would pay two pounds instead of one pound. 
He agreed with the valuation of an animal condemned 
with tuberculosis of the udder under the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds and Milkshops Order, it should be valued as a 
beef animal ; in this case he could not see why a bonus 
should be paid to the farmer over the amount. The 
same point could be met by saying his cow was worth 
dairy price. To his mind any cow affectéd with tuber- 
culosis with emaciation is unfit for food, and any 
veterinary —— who agrees to any salvage value is 
conniving with people who deal in such cattle. 

Mr. Hortpurn said animal suffering from tubercu- 
losis with emaciation, whether advanced or not, was 
certainly not fit for food. The one unfortunate thing 
in the Order to his mind is valuation. First they had 
to value an animal assuming it is not tuberculous, and 
if wrong, compensation has to be paid; then they had 
to value an animal as diseased. How could this be 
done? What valuation could be put on a tuberculous 
animal ? Inthe other Acts an animal was valued at 
the price it was worth before becoming ill. 

There is a want of uniformity of action between 
various county councils. Personally he was glad the 
Order had been introduced, but it required amendment. 
He desired to know how far an inspector was entitled 
to go when called to examine a. cow. Should he in- 
spect the rest of the herd? Form T4 has to be filled in 
and asks “Do you suspect other animals?” If you 
have not examined them how can you answer? The 
Cheshire County Council object to an inspection of 
other cattle, probably on the question of cost. 

Mr. RicHARDSON instanced a case where he could not 
find any trace of tuberculosis in the milk, the cow was 
thin but not emaciated : she reacted, and his trouble 
was to value the animal knowing she was tuberculous, 
the lungs being undoubtedly affected. He valued her 
at £8, and got the owner to sign a form. On post- 
mortem she was extensively diseased. When the 
quarter’s accounts were sent in he got a strong letter 
from the Board asking why he had classed the animal as 
emaciated; how was it that an emaciated case of tuber- 
culosis which on post-mortem proved to be advanced 
could be worth £10? (The man only got £2 when 
he had finished). He had replied to the effect 
that according to the Order he had to value the animal 
whilst alive, and it was impossible to see inside until 
after death. 

He also reported a case of advanced tuberculosis 
where the carcase being removed by a knacker was 
stated to be destined for the Halifax Zoo, but was found 
by a police sergeant being conveyed in an entirely 
different direction. 

Mr. Woops agreed there was a certain amount of 
amendment of the Order necessary. It did not occur 
to him why a cow should be valued at more than full 
valuation plus £1, provided she turns out all right. 
Before suggesting any amendment they must be sure 
that county councils are carrying out the Act, because 
the farmer is entitled to the full value received by Act 
of Parliament. If that is not known it is not the fault 
of the Act. If the Lancashire County Council are 
making money out of the Order they have no right to 
do so, and the farmer can sue them and would get his 
money. 

One point of the paper was of considerable value, and 
it all came to the question of compensation. It is not 
compensation to give a man less than he could make 
without the Act. Compensation must be dealt with in 
such a way that the farmer must receive more than he 


certain towns than others raises the question of getting 


is receiving now. If the Actis to be effective they must 
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have the good-will of the farmer. He understood the 
Cheshire farmers had objected to two valuations, and it 
is perhaps somewhat difficult, but he believed a cow has 
two values. 

He had a case now of a cow calved two months ago, 
giving 12—14 quarts of milk. He had found acid-fast 
bacilli, and the milk is being tested at the University. 
That cow has two values. If she has not tuberculosis 
of the udder she is worth about £20 as a milker, but if 
giving tuberculous milk she has no right to be used asa 
milker and is only fit for slaughter, and should be 
valued for beef ; the latter valne he fixed at £12. Any 
cases he had condemned for emaciation, if able to walk, 
had been sent to the knacker’s yard, but they have been 
killed by a butcher so that if fit they could be passed 
for food. 

Mr. BritrLeBaNk said he had listened carefully to 
the various speakers, and if confirmation was necessary 
it had been provided to-night by the discussion as to 
the necessity for a committee to look after professional 
politics. It would be recollected by some that for 
some time he had aftirmed that the profession confined 
itself too much to itself, and if they wished to secure 
the authority which is theirs, or should be theirs, they 
would secure this only with the aid of the people they 
worked with, such as large agricultural societies, the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, ete. 

The whole point, to his mind, in the Tuberculosis 
Order—and he came into contact with it a good deal—is 
lack of uniformity in administration. Each county has 
its separate instructions to its veterinary inspectors, 

-and these are often contrary to the spirit of the Order. 
The amendment should be one which would make it 
compulsory upon every County Council to carry out the 
provisions of the Order in the same manner and not 
interpret clauses in their own way. So far, experience 
under the Order has been mere experience, and one has 
gained a good deal of knowledge from its working. He 
thought ample knowledge had been gained to enable 
the Board of Agriculture to formulate sufficient amend- 
ments to make the working of the Order coincide with 
every county throughout the kingdom. 

Speaking with regard to compensation, he was some- 
what cynical. He had been looking back for a good 
many years at the general history of the payment of 
compensation for slaughter of animals, and there was no 
doubt the results.were not good, and unless compensa- 
tion was paid which would show a profit to the indi- 
viduals concerned, the matter would always be a source 
of grievance. If you can go to the farmer and say you 
can give him a profit out of the transaction then you 
a his friend, and the Order would be a household 
word. 

He disagreed with Mr. Woods about two valuations 
on a dairy animal, but thought a dairy animal in milk 
should be valued as a dairy cow, and compensation paid 
on that scale. It would be unfair to take the second 
valuation in the condition of that cow. You could take 
many other excellent milch cows which would approach 
a state of being valueless except as dairy cows—poor in 
condition chiefly, and probably due to the fact of the 
greater amount of work eerie during lactation 
period. They should not be penalised by being valued 
as beef animals, it should be as working dairy cows. 
Compensation should be paid for milk from animals 
held up for examination, but where the cow is proved 
to be tuberculous, or in such a condition as to be unfit 
for human consumption, there should be no payment. 
Every County Council should arrange for condemned 
animals to be slaughtered at some recognised slaughter- 
house, and in no case should they be slaughtered at the 
farm. If the place for slaughter is some distance away, 
and the animal is loseaetiie of walking, then the cow 
should be removed at the expense of the County 
Council. 


The views of the agricultural community with regard 
to the apportionment of the cost of administration are 
just, and in place of the local authority having to bear 
the whole expense, the Imperial Exchequer should share 
it equally. 

With regard: to assessment of carcase for valuation, 
that is on post-mortem, under present conditions he was 
afraid, from his experience of a good many cattle slaugh- 
tered under this Order, that some veterinary surgeons 
have not interpreted the conditions which are laid down 
in Section 8 of the Order. These four recommenda- 
tions were made by the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis with regard to the inspection of meat. They 
have been adopted by the Local Government Board 
and by the Board of Agriculture for the purpose of this 
Order and have been, he thought, interpreted in too 
severe a manner. Take for instance Sub-section [ in 
this recommendation, “when tuberculous lesions are 
present on the pleura and peritoneum,” but it does not 
tollow that because the pleura is atfected and not the 
peritoneum that the carcase should be condemned. 

He remembered a case in which a big cow was affected 
with localised tuberculosis in both cavities, tuberculosis 
of the bronchial and mediastinal glands, also of the 
mesenteric glands; no tuberculosis of the serous mem- 
brane, and the inspector interpreted this as meaning 
tuberculosis of the advanced variety. The valuation 
was ridiculous—it was valued as worth £20. After he 
had agreed to assess her at three-quarter value the 
salvage to the farmer was only £3, and that was all he 
received for a time. Correspondence with the County 
Council ensued on the subject, and ultimately the 
farmer got the remaining £8 due to him as being the 
sum realised for the carcase. He felt sure from the 
words of the Minister for Agriculture that the method 
of valuation is going to be altered, and a system of 
single valuation adopted. 

As time goes on, notification of suspected cases will 
disappear. What will develop will be responsible duties 
placed upon veterinary inspectors in various country 
districts in inspecting herds for local authorities who 
have received notification from Urban Councils saying 
that milk from a particular farm is tuberculous. That 
is the direction in which veterinary inspectors will have 
to expect the greatest amount of interest under the 
Order, and the clauses which govern that work should 
receive further consideration. — 

Mr. Heyes was of opinion that the Order has done 
good amongst the farmers. He had frequently been 
consulted as to whether an animal was tuberculous or 
not. He always examined the milk, and in that way 
had added to his knowledge as to the causal factor of 
many of the pathological conditions of the udders en- 
countered. With respect to compensation, there must 
be a great difference of opinion unless some standard of 
what shall constitute advanced tuberculosis and other- 
wise is drawn upand acted upon. 

Mr. Martinson replied to the discussion. He said 
the term “inspector” included veterinary inspector. 
With regard to all cases of tuberculosis with emaciation 
going to the knackers, he said this all centred on the 
question of emaciation. As to seeing the end of a car- 
case, they had nothing to do with it. If he thought 
they had a salvage value he sent them to the borough 
meat inspector, and if they were passed as fit for food 
well and good. In cases in the administrative county 
he (Mr. Mattinson) would take the responsibility him- 
self. He was prepared to give liberal valuation, and did 
not believe in a fictitious value. 

The various points mentioned in the discussion were 
dealt with. 

Mr. BrirTLEBANK proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mattinson for his interesting paper. Mr. Richardson 
seconded, and the President supported. 
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The PRESIDENT stated that the Council recommended 
that the next quarterly meeting be held at Preston. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME proposed this, Mr. Brittlebank 
seconded, and it was carried. 


Septic MENINGITIS, DUE TO INFECTION FROM Pus IN 
THE NASAL Cavity oF A Horse. 


By J. B. WoLsTENHOLME, F.R.C.V.S. 


On the 2nd February I admitted to hospital a grey 
cart gelding, about eight years old, with a temperature 
of 104°2°, and some enlargement of the left submaxillary 
lymphatic gland: the case appeared as one of commen- 
cing strangles. The horse appeared to progress well for 
several days, the temperature on the 5th and 6th being 
101°. On the morning of the 7th the temperature was 
100°8°, pulse normal. At 4 p.m. on this day the horse 
suddenly became dangerously ill, profuse sweating, 
both fore feet in the manger, the nose pointed upwards 
and pushed violently against the wall, the breast or 
neck, or nostrils, ors ates. as it was most convenient 
for him todo. The respiration was very rapid and very 
laboured. At times he would attempt to climb the 
wall, it seemed that he could not stand without the 
support of the wall, he looked as though he would 
stagger and collapse and die immediately. At this time 
the pulse was 70, of medium strength, and the tempera- 
ture 103°8. The conjunctiva was not injected. At mid- 
night he was a little easier, and stood without the sup- 
= of the wall, but all four limbs were spread out, the 

orse had a curiously rigid appearance, and the nose 
was high up in the air. At this time he drank water. 

He continued in this condition until he fell and died 
at 5 a.m. on the 8th. The nasal breath was very 
foetid on the 7th, but there was no discharge from the 
nostrils. 

Post-mortem Examination. In the lungs there were 
a few small centres of commencing abscess formation, 
also some infarcts ; the lungs were congested. 

On opening the skull it was seen that the meninges 
were of a deep red colour from congested vessels. On 
removing the brain it was found that vessels were very 
engorged at the base, over the hemispheres, everywhere. 
There were small hemorrhagic spots in places. After 
dividing the skull and face and removing the septum 
nasi it was seen that the antrum was of a dirty leaden 
colour, with here and there grey areas upon the thick- 
ened mucous membrane, od about the size of a lentil 
seed. The entire cavity was septic, with a very futid 
odour, the inferior or posterior turbinate bone was filled 
with thick inspissated fcetid pus, as also the inferior 
maxillary sinus. 

On removing the plate of the superior maxillary bone, 
covering the fangs of the molar teeth, it was found that 
the purulent condition of the nasal cavity had had its 
origin from the fangs of the third and fourth molars, 
mainly that of the fourth, as the specimen will show. I 
had no knowledge of this condition when the horse 
entered hospital, but on enquiring was informed that 
the horse had had fcetid breath for about two years. 

The specimen shows a well developed seventh molar, 
between the tush and the first ordinary molar. 

Mr. Wolstenholme was heartily thanked for his 
interesting communication and excellent specimen. 

A vote of thanks to the President terminated the 
proceedings. 

J. W. BrirTLeBank, Hon. Sec. 


The oldest English horse race is probably the contest 
originally styled the Kipling Annual Plate, which takes 
lace according to precedent on the third Thursday of 
arch, on the East Yorkshire wolds. Records prove 
that this quaint event, which is run ps! the turnpike 


n run each year without a break for over 


two anda half centuries. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


{[NationaL V.M.A. SouTHEerN Brancu.] 


Contagious ABORTION * 
(by Capt. HEAD, M.R.c.v.s., Helston.) Discussion 


The Presmwent (Mr. C. E. Perry): I am sure we have 
all listened with great pleasure to Capt. Head’s very 
interesting paper. It is a subject that I personally do 
not know much about. I hope therefore we shall have 
a good discussion. 

Mr. Wa. Ascott: I should like to cordially thank 
Capt. Head for the very lucid manner in which he has 
placed this subject before us, and without attempting 
to discuss the paper, should like to ask, not only Cape 
Head, but also the others present, their opinions as to 
when it is proper to remove the after-birth ; some say 
it should be done at once, some on the third day, whilst 
others say not at all, but content themselves with 
drenching and syringing. I cannot help thinking that 
laziness, or at any rate a distaste of a dirty job, in- 
fluences a good many of those who hold the latter view. 
In my experience it is astonishing what can be done 
with a little patience, especially if the uterus be first 
well irrigated with very hot water. I have found many 
an os, which at first appeared quite closed, suddenly 
dilate and allow the hand to be passed without difficulty 
into the uterus. The hot water also seems to have a 
considerable effect in separating the cotyledons, and I 
am strongly of opinion that the after-birth, or as much 
of it as can be got without injuring the cotyledons, is 
much better removed on or about the third day. 

Mr. StaBLerortu: | have had some experience of 
the working of the Abortion Order in Devon, and think 
it is doing a lot of good, but not as much as it would 
do if made universal. The number of cases have 
considerably lessened, there not having been so many re- 
occurrences this year as there were last. The penalty 
in cases where farmers substitute calves is not heavy 
enough, and judging from reports I have heard at 
markets, | should think quite 50 per cent. of the cases 
are not reported. The new Devon Order requiring 
antiseptic irrigation for seven days is a step in the 
right direction, but in many cases this period is in- 
sufficient to properly clease the animal. should like 
to ask Capt. Head when he considers abortion most 
likely to occur. In my experience it is between seven 
and eight months. I always advise my clients to re- 
tain their own calves for the sake of the immunity they 
certainly possess. 

Mr. Lanstey: I have very little to say because I 
agree almost entirely with von yp Head. I think legis- 
lation will do as much g as inoculation. I am 
certain the Devon side of my practice is now much 
freer from the disease than the Dorset side, which sup- 
ports the argument for universal legislation. I find in 
many cases the farmer prefers to run the risk of the 
cow not cleansing properly rather than call in the 
veterinary surgeon and have the case reported as one of 
abortion. I have seen cases where abortion occurred 
the second time (the calf being carried a longer period 
than the first time), and the third time the cow has been 
rendered immune. 

Mr. Wuiremore: The Order not being in operation 
in my district, I do not know much about its working. 
With regard to the removal of the after-birth, I some- 
times find it difficult to do this, as frequently one 
cannot get one’s hand into the uterus. Does Capt. 
Head think the cow is clean after two months, and not 


* See our issue of April 4th, p. 646. 
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capable of carrying infection! In my opinion it would 
be almost impossible in many cases to abstain from in- 
troducing fresh stock and at the same time successfully 
carry on business. I should also like to know how to 
test an aborted calf, which lived, to ascertain if it had 
acquired immunity. I should like to add my quota of 
thanks to Capt. Head for his admirable paper. 

Mr. Wa. PennaLe: I beg to thank Capt. Head for 
his very interesting paper ; there is a lot in it and he 
must have had great experience in the subject. I, too, 
have had many cases of this disease in my practice. I 
think the Order is doing good, at any rate there is a 
great falling off in the number of cases reported, and I 
think the majority of, them in my district are reported. 
I hope the Order will be continued, but I have reason 
to believe it is likely to be dropped ; it will be a great 

ity if it is, as it undoubtedly prevents what used to 
= the common fraud of substitution. If cases are not 
reported, there should be a heavier fine ; I have certain 
knowledge that the practice of substituting another 
calf and sending it with the aborted cow to market for 
sale, is very common. Ido not believe in employing 
harsh measures with regard to the removal of the 
placental membranes, as I think it impossible to do so 
without injury to the cotyledons ; rather than strip for 
it, which is necessary, I prefer to wait a day or two 
and try what good feeding and tonics willdo. I should 
like to ask Capt. Head how long before inoculation 
should be tried? This is a very opportune time to 
bring forward such a paper. I learn Mr. Runciman is 
anxious that the Order should be made universal, but 
does not wish to unduly press the matter; whatever 
we can do to assist this object will be a great national 
service, for Iam convinced the Order would be a great 
blessing if it were in vogue all over England. 

Mr. Jonn Dunstan: There are two methods of 
testing, one is a serum used somewhat like tuberculin, 
and the other is the agglutination test. In this you 
draw blood from the suspected animal and send to the 
laboratory, where on analysis it can be ascertained if 
abortion will occur or not. The important point about 
testing is that it enables one to go into a herd and pick 
out and isolate the affected animals, and so prevent 
further infection from them. Our experiments with 
the agglutination test have been strikingly successful, 
we have treated one herd of over 1000, and the owner 
is delighted with the results. I am not ina rey to 

uote the actual figures, but these will be published by 
Sir Stewart Stockman in due course. Personally, I have 

t faith in this test. One prominent symptom of the 
isease is that a cow will continually return to the bull 
but not getin calf. In what way is this connected with 
the disease? I shall be interested to hear if other 
members have had a similar experience of this. With 
regard to the time when abortion most commonly 
occurs, from experience I find it is about seven months, 
there being more cases at that period than all the others 
ut together. We have it on the authority of the Royal 
mmission that immunity is conferred by continual 
abortion. I believe in removing the “after birth” on 
the third day whenever possible, but in some cases this 
is impossible. 

_I think we ought to discuss the advisability of con- 
ee. the Order in Devon, because Devon is being 
carefully watched by other counties, and an expressior 
of opinion from such a meeting as this must be of con- 
siderable value. I am strongly of opinion that it would 
be a distinct advantage if the Order were extended to 
the whole of the British Isles. I, too, should like to 
add my thanks to Capt. Head for his paper. 

Mr. R. E. L. Pennate: I am fortunate in following 
two gentlemen who have had so much experience of 
_—_ abortion, and have given us their views 

reon. I thank Capt. Head for his paper, which is so 


practical and interesting. I don’t believe the Devon 
County Council Order is much good at all, because it 
does not go to the root of the matter ; one cannot tell 
with any degree of accuracy the result of the Order 
because the majority of the infected animals—I should 
think quite 90 per cent.—are being fed off; it is very 
difficult to induce farmers to keep them around. I can- 
not agree with such restrictions in buying and selling as 
are proposed, it would mean ruin to many a farmer and 
cause great stagnation in trade. My experience coin- 
cides with that of Mr. Dunstan when he states that 
seven months is the most prevalent period at which 
abortion takes place. Does Captain Head suggest it is 
possible to kill the bacilli with such a aonath of anti- 
septic, which will not injure the mucous membrane of 
the womb? I find it is sometimes quite easy to remove 
the cleansing, while at others it is impossible. 

Mr. P. PenuHALE: This has been a most interesting 
paper. Before coming to the meeting I looked over the 
notes I made on this disease when at College and 
noticed that Professor Wooldridge stated that usually 
an aborted calf had no hair. I do not agree with those 
who say the bull is not a carrier of infection. My 
father considered solution of corrosive sublimate to be 
the best antiseptic for irrigating the uterus, but person- 
ally I have found considerable benefit from the use of 
very hot water, as hot as can be borne. I have treated 
three herds with what is known as the carbolic treat- 
ment, with a fair amount of success. 

Mr. Down: I beg to thank Capt. Head. I have 
listened with much interest to his paper, and also to the 
remarks of other speakers. The ground has been so 
well covered there is not much left for me to say. With 
regard to the removal of the cleansing, I do not believe 
in meddling too quickly with the cotyledons for fear of 
injury, but get it away if you can. I was recentl 
called to a cow which had twins; the farmer said, 
“Don’t remove the cleansing,” so I washed her out and 
left her. The next day the cleansing was further out, 
but the owner still refused to have it taken off, so I 
washed her out again. The third day she was ill with 
every symptom of blood poisoning, so the owner then 
consented to have the cleansing removed, after which 
she rapidly got better. 

Mr. Tuorsurn : I have very little to add except my 
thanks to Capt. Head. I think it would be a very 
great pity if the Order were dropped. I have never 
seen so much abortion anywhere as in my district 
(Somerset) where the Order is not in force. Just a word 
about removing the cleansing. I think it a great mis- 
take to inject antiseptics at all, asin my opinion this 
retards the separation of the cleansing from the cotyle- 
dons. I use boiled warm water only. I am glad to 
hear Capt. Head is so optimistic about the ease of 
stamping out the disease, because it will not only be a 
great blessing to the country, but a credit to our pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Bonn: I am delighted we were so fortunate as 
to get Capt. Head to give us this paper, it has come 
just at the right time. You will probably remember 
Prof. Axe gave us a paper at Tavistock on the same 
subject some years ago, but very little came of it. I had 
an interesting and somewhat amusing experience some 
little time ago. I was called to a cow said to have 
aborted, took smears, and as a result reported it to be 
contagious. The owner was dissatisfied, so we consult- 
ed Sir John M‘Fadyean, who suggested applying the 
agglutination test; the result being positive. The 
owner then wished to have the remainder of his cows, 
11 in number, tested. Two of these were said to be 
affected, and the other nine free. One of the two has 
gone her full time and produced a live calf, and the other 
is shortly likely to, while four of those said to be free 
have aborted. The knowledge that cows acquire 
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immunity is very valuable, and will be the means of 
saving thousands being fed off. I think cows should be 
kept four months before being put to the bull again. 

Ir. Buoye: I should like to ask Capt. Head on 
what authority he bases his statement that male and 
virgin animals are immune against this disease. 

Mr. Grsprncs : I do not agree with Capt. Head as to 
the ease of diagnosing contagious abortion with the aid 
of the microscope. It is not always easy to differentiate 
groups of staphylococci from Bang’s bacillus ; there are 
numbers of cases of contagious abortion where one can- 
not find the bacilli, and if you rely on microscopical 
examination only you may be led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. I think it is equally criminal to sell in-calf cows 
from an infected farm as to sell aborted cows with 
substituted calves, and legislation in this direction is 
necessary. I am one of those who believe it is im- 

ssible to kill the germs in the uterus by antiseptic 
injections. One would need to keep a pump going with 
a 5 per cent. solution all day. I hold it is impossible in 
a great number of cases to remove the cleansing 
without incurring the risk of serious injury to the cow. 


Reptiy. 


Capt. Heap: [ think as a profession we, like medical 
men, jump from one extreme to the other, as witness 
our views with regard to antiseptics ; we must remember 
that antiseptics do not kill germs, but prevent their 
growth. Hot water injections are quite good, and it is 
surprising what a lot of it the womb will stand. If the 
placenta is going to be taken away, and I think it 
should be, it is Test done within three days as after 
that the os contracts and renders the operation more 
difficult. Replying to Mr. Bloye, I stated on the 
authority of Sir John M‘Fadyean and Sir Stewart 
Stockman that the bacillus has never been found in 
the male or the virgin, the uterus being the only place 
in which it will glow. Ido not see why abortion should 
take place at the second and not at the first calving. 
Personally I have found as much trouble with heifers 
as with cows. The period of two months for cleansing 
is based on the results of inoculation in which it has 
been proved to answer. The age for inoculation de- 
pends on when the animals are to be put to the bull, 
when that has been decided they should be inoculated 
two months beforehand. I do not know if calves from 
aborted calves acquire a life-longimmunity, as I have 
not had time to prove it, but as far as I have come 
I have reason to believe it to be so. I cannot quite 
agree with some as to the value of the agglutination 
test, because I do not see what good it is to know 
which are and which are not going to abort, for if you 
take those that are affected out, the others may still 
pick up the disease from the same source as before. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the kind attention you 
have given me. 


A hearty vote of thanks to Capt. Head, proposed 
from the chair, was carried with acclamation. 
Mr. BuoyeE: I claim it my privilege to move a cordial 
vote of thanks to my old friend Mr. Perry. It was my 
sae twelve months ago to propose him as our 
sident, and I now have equal pleasure in testifying 
that he has, during his term of office, gone out of his 
way to be of more than ordinary service to the Associa- 
tion. This was seconded by Mr. R. E. L. Penhale, and 
unanimously carried. 
On the motion of Mr. Thorburn, seconded by Mr. 
Roach, it was resolved to convey a vote of condolence 
to Mr. W. B. Nelder, of Exeter, on the death of his 


daughter. 


Wm. Ascott, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH MIDLAND 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


[NationaL V.M.A.—Nortruern Brancu]. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Sheftield, on April 21st. Present :— Messrs. F. L, 
Somerset, inthe chair; J. 8. Lloyd, Hon. See.; H. 
Thompson, Hon. Treasurer ; G. Howe, W. Collinson, 
C. Secker Smith, 8. H. Nixon, Bruce Selous, M. Robin- 
son, W. Brown, G. J. Furness, H. P. Lewis, J. Abson, 
T. C. Fletcher, E. G. Johnson, G. Green, 8S. E. Samp- 
son, W. Murgatroyd, R. Hudson, H. R. Laycock, and 
H. W. Dawes, jun., 

Visitors :—Messrs. J. W. Brittlebank, J. Pollard, 
J. D. Whitehead, and C. Pitts. 

The minutes of the last quarterly meeting were read 
and confirmed, on the proposition of Mr. Robinson, 
seconded by Mr. Collinson. 

The report of the Council meeting held on April 7th 
was read, 

Hunting Petition. The President was authorised to 
sign the petition on behalf of the members. 

A letter was read from Miss Louie Hunting thanking 
the Association for their resolution of sympathy. 
Hunting Memorial Fund. Proposed by Mr. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. Thompson, that the matter be again 
deferred to the next quarterly meeting. 

Other Correspondence. A letter was read from Mr. 
E. C. Winter soliciting the votes of the members on 
behalf of Mr. P. J. Howard, M.R.c.v.s., of Ennis, who is 
standing as a candidate for a seat on the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at the election in 


May next. 

The PRESIDENT expressed the opinion that it is desir- 
able that the Irish practitioners should have direct 
representation on the Council of the College, but that 
it should be left to individual members to vote as they 
wished. 

Feesto Essayists. It was proposed by Mr. Furness, 
seconded by Mr. 8. H. Nixon, that the sum of £1 1s. 
be allowed to essayists who come from a distance. 

New Members. Mr. Percy Hoy.anp, of Rotherham’ 
on the proposition of Mr. Collinson, seconded by Mr: 
Green, was nominated as a member of the Association 
Mr. W. WapswortH, M.R.c.v.s., of Sheffield, was 
elected a member of the Association. 

Instruments. The question of the purchase and loan 
of instruments by the Association was discussed. The 
President suggested that the members should prepare a 
list of instruments which they do not possess and which 
they would like to use, and also a list of instruments 
which they have and which they are prepared to lend to 
other members of the Association. 

Microscopist. Mr. T. C. FLercner proposed that a 
member of the Association should be appointed to act 
as honorary microscopist. He said, “we have a gentle- 
man amongst us who is extremely intimate and clever 
with the use of the microscope, and as we are not all 
intimate and clever I think it would be advisable that, 
he being willing, specimens were sent him for examina- 
tion. I will just enumerate a few. Perhaps first and 
foremost would be milk for the presence of tubercle 
bacilli, scrapings for parasitic mange, condition of 
certain forms of tumours from the dog, etc., and per- 
haps blood of anthrax, and several others, a list of 
which would want making out. Having a gentleman 
who seems willing to accept the post has eased my 
duties a good deal in bringing the matter before the 
Association, I do not see how any member of this Asso- 
ciation can fal] out with this idea, because I take it that 
if he does he is either very clever or does not want any 
help. If it meets your pleasure I should be very 
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to ask Mr. H. P. Lewis, who I have in mind, 
to undertake the post. The details will want working 
out. I think the proper mode of procedure would be 
toask Mr. Lewis to submit suggested regulations to 
the members. 

The PrestpENT: The appointment would no doubt 
be very useful. The question is whether Mr. Lewis 
would undertake the work. No doubt he will tell you 
if he does accept that certain precautions will have to 
be taken in sending specimens, but he will probabl 
give some sort of regulations as to the manner In which 
specimens should be sent. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition and asking Mr. Lewis to take 
the office. 

Mr. H. P. Lewss: I shall be extremely pleased to do 
anythingI can. Anything I do will be for the benefit 
of the profession, and the members of this Association 
more particularly. Ihope the members will look upon 
the position as purely an honorary one. I am much 
obliged for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to accept the position. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION IN RELATION TO 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


By J. W. BrirrLepank, M.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Inspector City of Manchester. 


I little suspected when I took up the invitation ex- 
tended to me by Mr. Lloyd, and which naturally I 
highly appreciate, what a large and controversial 
subject I was entering upon. 

To one who loves his profession, and has watched 
with interest the progress in scientific work made by 
the profession during the past twenty years, the first 
thought which occurs—how marked are the changes 
which are coming or have come in the professional 
existence of many of us, and the changes in this 
short period of years, which is really infinitesimal in the 
history of a profession, are most remarkable. 

If you will forgive my being reminiscent and tempted 
to look back to the time when I joined the New Veter- 
inary College, a student under that grand old man, 
Principal Williams, the prospects before those of us who 
were proceeding to obtain our diploma were practically 
limited to the choice of either general practice or 
attempting to enter the Army Veterinary Department, 
as it was then called. True, here and there a stray 
sheep from' the better disciplined or more respectable 
flock might be found engaged in the municipal service 
—the work being confined principally to that of meat 
inspection. I say further, without fear of contradiction, 
that such gentlemen were regarded by their more fortu- 
nate professional brethren with ill-concealed contempt, 
and one frequently heard such an one referred to as 
occupying a suitable job “as he would never have done 
any good in practice ”—that great and never failing test 
ofa man’s scientific attainments and work as a veterin- 
arian. It was not to be presumed for a moment that 
it was necessary for any individual oceupying such a 
position as a public official to have any special quali- 
fications above the ordinary; it was, in fact, a 
“soft job.” 

What is the change that this pioneer work of these 
ill-paid public servants has brought about for our 
profession to-day? Motor traction is displacing our 
equine friends in greatly increasing numbers year by 
year, and the pessimist tells us the days of the veter- 
Inarian are numbered, and that in a few generations 
the only evidence of his existence may be obtainable 
in the British Museum or other such collections which 
record the existence of bodies which are past. Person- 
ally, I have no place for pessimists; many of them 
have done well financially, are content to sit in their 
clubs and croak of the days that are gone and the fees 
that are no more, but would do little to help the pro- 


fession to maintain its entity and secure its position in 
the van of progress. That such individuals are not too 
numerous in our profession is something to be thankful 
for ; they are of no use to any but themselves. 

I may be an optimist, but how many are there who 
will deny on reasonable grounds that there are avenues 
open and opening for the members of our profession 
which will provide employment ultimately for far more 
than are available were such openings to present them- 
selves to-day—else why was the Select Committee ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir Alfred Hopkin- 
son, to consider veterinary education and the provision 
of veterinarians for the public services? It will, how- 
ever, depend largely upon our own capacity for states- 
manship if we are to develop, and to secure the positions 
which will be ours by right. 

What is the position of the veterinary public officer 
to-day, thanks to the unflagging efforts of those 
pioneers I have referred to? True, he is still ill-paid, 
and often rage: gp a subsidiary position, but he has 
ae sage to the extent that he is admitted by his 

rethren, the general practitioners, to be on an equality, 
and has justified his existence, and is none the less a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The public health veterinary surgeon occupies a some- 
what curious position; he is engaged chiefly in the 
supervision of our food supplies, is principally occupied 
in the examination of meat and the inspection of dai 
cattle, but for all that has very little legal standing. 
need not enlarge upon this point, but would refer you 
to a very {excellent paper read before the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association at the December meet- 
ing by Mr. Whitehead, the veterinary officer to the 
Salford Corporation. As I have stated, the duties 
officially recognised are very circumscribed, but a 
veterinary ofticer is frequently called upon to exercise 
his activities in many other directions than those just 
referred to. 

Of recent years much has been written and said 
about veterinary education, and I don’t propose to refer 
toit at any length to-night, but it would perhaps not 
be out of place to inquire whether the veterinary edu- 
cation of to-day is calculated to suitably equip men to 
occupy the public positions which are opening. The 
principals of our veterinary eolleges have almost unani- 
mously said that the education provided is ample for 
any purpose. That is final, and should be sufficient, 
despite the contrary experience of many of us who 
occupy these positions. 

With the curriculum of the veterinary student I have 
little fault to find ; one might be tempted to criticise 
the methods employed for training, but with this I am 
little concerned for the present. This much I will say, 
and I have many opportunities for forming the opinions 
I express—that there is a great amount of excellent 
material coming through our colleges, many men who 
show great promise ; but, without wishing to be dog- 
matic or egotistical, I still repeat that to make efficient 
public officials they require further training, and I cer- 
tainly think this should be post-graduate, and should 
not follow immediately upon obtaining the membership 
diploma. 

Some of you may recollect that at the last meeting of 
the National Association Mr. Henry Gray read a paper 
entitled “ Do we need a new Degree?” The principal 
object of this paper appeared to be an attack on those 
of us who had thought fit to obtain the necessary post- 
graduate training in one or other of our Universities, to 
exhibit an entire and lamentable ignorance of the nature 
of the duties we are likely to be called upon to perform, 
and to finish up with the brilliant conclusion that to 
carry out the work of a public health veterinary officer 
it is not at all necessary to be trained as a veterinary 


surgeon, but that a short course entitling one to emerge 
with the full glory of the title of veterinary sanitary 
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inspector was all that was required. A truly progres- 
sive proposition. Yet ouairten disputed the fact that 
it is necessary to have fully trained veterinary sur- 
geons to attend to common ailments of canine and feline 


ts. 
yon the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has replied to this by deciding to establish a_post- 
graduate degree to be entitled the Diploma in Veteri- 
nary State Medicine, and even if the decision has been 
arrived at late in the day, we must be thankful for small 
mercies. I do not really blame the Council of the 
Royal College for being dilatory. The lack of money, 
from which they suffer, is always bound to stand in the 
way of progress, but one may express a hope that noth- 
ing will be done to restrict the facilities for securing the 
necessary training. Many young veterinary surgeons 
cannot afford the time fe money necessary if they 
have to give up their posts and proceed to one or other 
of the veterinary schools. Ample facilities are provided 
by most of the provincial Universities, and all that is 
required is for a student to attend an approved course 
and then be allowed to sit for the diploma granted by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

AsI said earlier, the chief duties which veterinary 
surgeons are called upon to perform as public officers 
are the inspection and examination of foodstuffs and 
their sources. The inspector is usually attached to 
either a public health department or markets depart- 
ment, but 1t is immaterial which, he is none the less a 
public health official. In the first case he works under 
the direction of the medical officer of health, and where 
he is part of the staff of a markets department is under 
a lay superintendent. It will therefore be clear that for 
the present he is not chief of a department, but is 
responsible to an official higher placed than himself. 

Much has been said from time to time of this condi- 
tion of affairs, but for the most part it 1s a variety of 
vain howling at our lot, with little prospect of escape to 
more independent surroundings. Naturally, every self- 
reliant veterinary surgeon who is not afraid of responsi- 
bility objects to supervision by people who little under- 
stand the nature of the work he may be called upon to 
perform ; but shall we gain anything by abusing these 
people, and by recording instances of their follies? I 
venture to think not. We are, as a profession, numer- 
ically small ; the medical officers of health hold the fort, 
and the prospects of successful assault are infinitesimal. 

It is, for instance, provided even in the Milk Clause 
that a “ medical officer may, if accompanied by a veteri- 
nary surgeon, at all reasonable hours enter the dairy and 
inspect the cows kept therein”—a truly Gilbertian 
situation, which does not even indicate that the veteri- 
nary surgeon is to examine the cows, but that the 
veterinarian may wander about under the fostering care 
of that highly intelligent and i-apressively superior 
being the average medical officer of health. 

Certainly the Parliamentary Committee of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons were successful in 
obtaining an improved amendment of this Clause—but 
why, in the name of fortune or common sense, is it 
necessary for the medical officer to be there at all? By 
far the greater number of them—I am not exaggerating 
when I say 99 per cent.—know as much about cattle as 
I do about higher theology, and that is precious little ; 
but for the time being such is the law, and we must 
abide by it. 

I do not suggest that we should separate from the 
medical profession—indeed, to my mind this would be 
a retrograde step, and for my part whatever the con- 
ditions, I would rather work under a professional man 
thana layman. The scientific difficulties one has to 
contend with will be more apparent to the former, 
while to the latter the business aspects of any problem 
will remain paramount. I think the proper method of 
procedure is for the profession to secure in all Parlia- 


mentary Bills a clear and definite position for the 
veterinary officer, a position which will place him as his 
professional qualifications entitle him to be placed, 
Young veterinary surgeons should secure as many of 
the appointments as possible, never minding the posi- 
tion of affairs as they stand to-day ; then when we are 
numerically strong enough to have an efficient combina- 
tion, we shall be able to force the hands of the authori- 
ties and compel them to place them on a proper 
footing. 

It must be remembered that general abuse of the 
medical officer has two effects—(1) To restrain him 
from recommending the appointment of veterinary 
officers ; (2) that in many cases where such are ap- 
mene it does not help to improve their position, 

nstead, let us have something constructive, something 
definite to work for ; we are all desirous of obtaining 
the same end, and it therefore becomes a question as to 
which is the soundest policy. 

The question of veterinary meat inspection is one 
that requires urgent attention. It cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly that the proper man for this position 
is the veterinary surgeon. I do not object to lay assist- 
ance where necessary, but the controlling head should 
be a veterinary surgeon. 

The next question is: Has scientific meat inspection 
progressed as it ought during the past few years? [ 
think that on the whole the question may be answered 
in the affirmative. It must | remembered that the 
opportunities for proper scientific work are limited. A 
large number of private slanghter-houses still exist, and 
until they are abolished and a proper system estab- 
lished in public abattoirs progress will be slow. 

Many municipal abattoirs exist—there are few, how- 
ever, in this country which would comply with modern 
requirements. For instance, how many are equipped 
with preperly furnished bacteriological laboratories? 
The paucity of such establishments is evidenced by the 
almost entire absence from our professional journals of 
any work notes in a post-mortem field of such immense 
and unlimited extent. It may be said that the veterin- 
arians engaged in meat inspection are too busy to do 
any research work, and this may be true, but as a 
rule an enthusiast will find the necessary time if he 
wishes to. 

There should be a uniform standard of compulsory 

meat inspection throughout the country—at present 
the traders of one con.munity are penalised while others 
go scot-free, and both may be found making their pur- 
chases in the same live market. 
The qualifications of a veterinary surgeon do not 
entitle him to act legally asa meat inspector, and it is 
necessary for him to be appointed an inspector of 
nuisances before he can seize unwholesome food. This 
requires drastic amendment at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

It is of little use entering too deeply into details, but 
the sphere of activities of the public health veterinary 
officer is unlimited. He should be the veterinary officer 
of health in reality, and the conditions appertaining to 
the health and housing of all animals in his area should 
be his special care. 

There may be some little objection to the use of the 
title of Veterinary Officer of Health. It is adopted I 
know fairly commonly, and for lack of something 
better. I presume it denotes the position of such 
official, but for my own part I do not care much about 
it as I do not wish it to appear that we are copying our 
medical confréres or rather attempting to bask in a cheap 
imitation of their titles. What is it that is required to 
obtain this efficient control ? First of all we require new 
legislation. If you will think of the legislation which 
we possess to-day and the powers under which we act 
generally you will find that they are built up princi- 


pally in a “ hodge-podge” sort of way by a number of 
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Orders which are made under old-existing Acts, and it 
will be practically impossible in my opinion for the 
veterinary surgeon of to-day to make very much pro- 
gress until the whole legal aspect of the question is re- 
considered. This affects the practitioner quite as much 
as the whole-time officer. 

I may here refer to this question. I know that to 
many the term “ whole-time officer” is a sort of bug- 
bear, but I think that the time is rapidly coming when 
the profession should look at these things from a broader 

int of view. The whole-time oflicer has come to stay. 

e has in his hands a good deal of authority, and I 
cannot for the life of me see him doing his professional 
brother in practice the slightest harm. If you look back 
to the history of the medical profession, with whom I 
think we are distinctly comparable, and on whose lines 
we might safely follow if we wish to put ourselves 
where we ought to be, we shall see that the medical 
profession is perhaps to-day in a more prosperous posi- 
tion than it ever was. To obtain this position (of course 
that celebrated statesman, who is much abused and 
much praised in certain quarters has undoubtedly 
assisted in no small degree), the first step which was 
taken was the passing of the Infectious Diseases Noti- 
fication Act. When that Act was passed it made the 
notification of infectious disease compulsory alike upon 
the parent as upon the medical attendant. Following 
that a little later the medical attendant was paid for 
the notification which he made, and following that again 
came the necessity of having an official to receive these 
notifications, and to deal with the preventive measures 
which were necessary under the Public Health Acts 
which were in existence. 

The veterinary profession to-day, perhaps not quite 
so much as in the past, seems to object to be required 
to notify disease. There is much to be said on both 
sides, but I think in the long run that if the veterinary 
attendant were required to notify and were paid for his 
notification of contagious diseases, and if a proper 
system of notification were established, then it would 
not be long before the owners of animals would get 
quite as used to it as the human patients have got 
with the system to-day. Until such system is brought 
about there can be no efficient control of disease in this 
country. The next step would be the appointment of 
public veterinary officers generally throughout the 
country. What would be the effect of this? Would it 
take work out of the hands of the practitioner? My 
personal conviction is that it would never do so, because 
a man’s time—those of us who are already public offi- 
cials know it—is fully occupied with carrying out ad- 
ministrative work without trying to collar anything in 
the way of another man’s living. 

The present position of affairs is about as clumsy as 
it is possible to imagine. The whole control of animal 
diseases is centralised. The essential requirements to 
properly control any area are that a man shall know the 
personally known to a very large number of the people 
with whom he has todeal. To-day you find that various 
diseases are notifiable and administered from various 

uarters. I need not refer to them—most of you know 
them perfectly well—but if we have a scare that there 
is an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, the local 
veterinary officer is regarded as incapable of dealing 
with it, and it is necessary to send a notification to the 
Central Authority and they come down to deal with 
the matter themselves. The system that is at work to- 
day may be a necessity, but it is not the system that 
one would like to see existing. The ideal would be the 
establishment for every area of a fully equipped veteri- 
nary department which would deal with every animal 
disease which arises within its area, and responsible to 
the Board of Agriculture, and to do this successfully 
the whole profession would have to form part of this 


service—as in the medical profession, but unfortunately 
there seems very little prospect of these steps being 
taken. We have to go along working under these patch- 
work orders, and the position of the veterinarian will 
remain very largely what it is. In odd cases it will be 
found possible to‘obtain a greater amount of control and 
to improve the conditions, but the general conditions 
will remain, and I therefore strongly think that the 
profession requires to recommend fresh legislation to 
take the place of the obsolete legislation under which 
we work to-day, and then be all prepared to follow what 
might be called the trade union methods of the British 
Medical Association when we are sufficiently combined. 
I do not see why our profession should not become as 
combined as the medical profession, and then be able to 
obtain the positions that are its right. 

There is one matter in dealing with the questions of 
legislation which I think might be proposed—that as 
far as possible the whole of the administrative powers 
should be placed in the hands of the veterinary pro- 
fession. At present the police are the predominant 
parties. They are useful in their proper place, but in 
my opinion when police methods are pre-eminent the 
notification of disease becomes melon Be a dead letter, 
and the veterinary inspector himself shows a tendency 
to assume a sort of police attitude ; thus the whole 
procedure is calculated to breed resentment. 

Another illustration which we have to-day in the 
= of legislation which is the last one passed—the 

uberculosis Order. If I were asked to say what was 
the stumbling block in the way of that Order I would 
undoubtedly say the influence of the police. I have 
seen a good deal of it. Those people who are required 
to notify disease, and the veterinary surgeons in practice 
who are required to notify, are in much the same 
position. These people have done no crime, and yet 
when the policeman gets on the premises the man is 
treated very much as if he had committed a crime until 
the unfortunate animal or animals are destroyed. My 
firm conviction is that that is one of the reasons why 
the Tuberculosis Order is not working as smoothly as 
the veterinary officers of the Board would wish it to 
do. Ifthe veterinary officers of the Board and local 
veterinary officers were to carry out this Order them- 
selves,and to carry out the administrative measures 
necessary as they strike the man on the spot, with- 
out a lot of red tape, irrespective of the grumbling 
as to the scale of compensation, I believe a tremendous 
amount would be made out of this Order. 

There are no possible means of finding out to-day the 
number of cases which arise in country districts. 
Many of the conditions which are of vital interest to 
farmers are never mentioned. I was speaking a little 
while ago to a big farmer who had a very serious out- 
break amongst his ewes, and I advised him to notify to 
Sir Stewart Stockman and see what he could do. His 
reply was “I do not object to the veterinary inspector 
of the Board if he md 2 only come here without the 
policeman and the lay inspector,” and I think he was 
nearly right. 

The next question which arises is—How is this pro- 
fession and its members to obtain its proper place irre- 
spective of the legislation which I have mentioned. I 
think we have been too much inclined to plough this 
lonely furrow on our own. We have stood on our 
dignity, and have been perfectly satisfied to go on fight- 
ing this uphill battle alone. We have made progress, 
but it isa question if we have made the progress we 
ought. I think if our profession were to make over- 
tures not to another profession who only een us, 
but to the large agricultural interests in this country, 
and could get their backing, we should very soon secure 
what we want, or at any rate a certain measure of it. I 
mean large national bodies like the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and the Central Chamber of Agri- 
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culture. These people are brought daily into intimate 
contact with us. They know that toa very large extent 
the health of their stocks and the prosperity of their 
business so far as their stocks are concerned are in our 
hands, and I do not think it would take very much to 
make these people take up our case. It is quite useless 
for a small profession like ours to remain by themselves. 
I do not know exactly how many veterinary surgeons 
there are in this country, probably not many more than 
2000 in active practice, and what do they represent ?— 
a very small money capital. That is the way the 
Government are apt to look on things. What is the 
capital in the body, and what is their voting power? As 
a voting power we are only scattered units, and we 
have, most of us, only one vote each ; while we are so 
situated we are helpless. Go to the industry in which 
we are interested. We form part and parcel of that 
industry, get their backing, and I feel sure that it would 
not take very long to get those amendments to Acts 
which are our right. Those Public Health Acts Amend- 
ments which say that the medical officer of health, if 
accompanied by a veterinary officer, may at any hour 
examine the cattle are an insult to our profession. I 
note the Parliamentary Committee have got the stipula- 
tion that the veterinary surgeon shall examine the cows, 
but he has still to have his medical officer with him. I 
do not want to labour this question. I have treated it 
in a very sketchy sort of way. I did not want to read 
a lot of Acts and Orders, but there is one thing that I 
do ask for—that is if our profession is to continue to 
exist, there must be no jealousies with regard to public 
officials. In the district in which I work, and I am sure 
Mr. Lloyd will have experienced the same, we receive 
nothing but kindness from the men in practice. In 
making the remarks about medical officers 1 do not 
make them from my own point of view, I make them 
from the standpoint of other men. My own medical 
officer is one of the strongest advocates for a public 
veterinary service that we can possible have. I am 
responsible for all the administration, but he has a per- 
fect right to discuss details, and discuss them he does. 
He leaves everything to me, but the fact remains that if 
he likes to exercise his right he can place me in the 
position of an inferior sanitary inspector, and make me 
realise that I am some sort of a worm that is ready to be 
trodden on at any hour. 


DIscussION. 


The PrestpENT: Our first duty will be to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the kindness of our friend Mr. 
Brittlebank in coming down and giving us this address. 
He is well qualified to give an address on this subject 
as you are all well aware. There are one or two gen- 
tlemen present who occupy positions somewhat similar 
to that of Mr. Brittlebank. and who no doubt will have 
something to say on this particular question. Others of 
us are sort of half-and-half men, who are not whole- 
time men, but who have appointments which one might 
describe as appointments under Public Health, such as 
dealing with animals under the Tuberculosis Order, and 
as Board of Agriculture Inspectors as well. Those of us 
who have these positions will have noticed the disposition 
of the Central Authority to take over the administra- 
tion of the various Orders which come under the Act. 
They started with swine fever, and they have not made 
a very sound job of that, and now they take foot-and- 
mouth, and now anthrax, which was formerly left in 
the hands of the local authority. The local veterinary 
inspector has to send specimens to the veterinary in- 
spector of the Board. Perhaps some of you wonld 
notice in one of the periodicals some time ago that cases 
had not been confirmed by the Central Authority which 
there was very good reason to believe should have been 


are cases which have not been confirmed which should 
have been, and it is annoying for the local veterina 

inspector to have that slur cast on his diagnostic abili- 
ties ; but at present there is no redress, and if they say 


|it is not a case it is not a case, and you must put up 


with it. 

As to the lines we should adopt in order to get greater 
recognition, Mr. Brittlebank recommends that we 
should appeal to the agriculturist. Well, the agricul- 
turists are, as a rule, men with a keen eye on the rates, 
and the increase of officials is a thing which they are 
very much opposed to. The idea of appealing to them 
to vote for the establishment of Veterinary Depart- 
ments which involve an increase in the rates would not 
meet with much success. 

I quite agree with Mr. Brittlebank on one point— 
that a stumbling block in the proper administration of 
the Tuberculosis Orders is the police, but there are ways 
and means of the police being made use of if they can 
only be prevailed upon to do it. If they will go in their 
private clothes it will not be half so objectionable to the 
farmer. If a dairyman has police in uniform popping 
in and out of his place all along, it attracts the attention 
of his customers, and I find that if the farmers get a 
diseased animal they pack it off quietly to the knackers 
in preference to — and getting compensation. 
The consequence is that notification throughout the 
country is becoming practically a dead letter, although I 
dare say the veterinary practitioners do their duty. 
But the attendance of the police undoubtedly interferes 
with notification. 

I will not say more except to add = | personal 
thanks to Mr. Brittlebank for attending and giving us 
his interesting paper. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD: There is one question which Mr, 
Brittlebank brought forward to which I wish to refer— 
the question of meat inspection and post-graduate in- 
struction. My own experience is that after coming out 
of College one is not competent to become an efficient 
meat inspector, and I am also of opinion that the great 
grievance of the butcher in the non-standardisation of 
meat inspection would be lessened if there was veteri- 
nary inspection of meat, and if all those veterinary 
surgeons inspecting meat had some time after their 
qualification had some post-graduate training, and in 
the course of that training had an opportunity of seeing 
what other men were doing—not what they were passing 
but what they werecondemning. By taking this course 
one gets an opportunity of seeing the methods of men 
who have collaborated other men’s experience. You 
would get the meat trade, which is undoubtedly an 
influential trade, to support the profession. Of course 
I am quite open to admit that many of us men in public 
pte saat not done anything great in the way of meat 
inspection. All I can say personally is that I cannot 
get the information—the butchers won’t give it me. 

Another matter is this question of the decentralisa- 
tion of veterinary administration, and the appointment 
of veterinary officers for large areas. If every veteri- 
nary surgeon in his own area was ipso facto a public 
health official and an inspector of meat (1 do not say the 
veterinary officer would go round looking around for 
meat), but if the sanitary inspectors were not allowed 
to do anything but only to report to the veterinary 
surgeons I think we would then make one great step 
towards doing away with a real grievance. At the 

resent moment this is a very poignant question. One 

as only to go about the district and hear the butchers 
speak. 

Then there is the question of the veterinary inspec- 
tors relation to public health work. Mr. Brittlebank 
I know is doing very useful work as regards buildin 
but many local authorities will not go on with it unti 
we get anew Public Health Act in which the veterinary 


confirmed. My own experience is that they are quite 
as capable of making mistakes as anyone else. ere 


officer is given a definite standing. 
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Mr. Howe: I must say that I have been very much 
interested in hearing the address by Mr. Brittlebank. 
He is a well known authority, aad I am sure any views 
he ventilates we always look upon as requiring our most 
serious attention. 

The last speaker (Mr. Whitehead) incidentally re- 
ferred to the sanitation of buildings. We shall never 
get any alteration whilst the legislation has to be dealt 
with by rural district councils, because the members 
are in some way interested, and when they are called 
upon to use drastic measures which involve heavy ex- 
penditure they do not press the matter. 

Iam very much interested in the subject of tubercu- 
losis because I have had several cases to deal with since 
the Order came into force. We have been very badly 
handled in my county, although I do think that if there 
is anyone who tries to do tkeir duty it is the members 
of our profession. They are not only worthy of their 
hire, but are, 1 am sure, as a profession, very helpful to 
the community. 

Mr. PottarD: The only thing I can say with regard 
to the Tuberculosis Order is that our experience is not 

uite the same as others with regard to the bugbear of 
the policeman. Our procedure is for the police to take 
the report and pass it on to the veterinary inspector. 
The chief heccrc® is with regard to compensation. I 
think they may as well away with it to the knacker and 
do away with the searching for other animals affected. 
Of course it does sometimes happen that there may be 
another case stowed away in some corner. 

Of course one can see the importance of the ventila- 
tion of cowsheds. I agree with Mr. Brittlebank’s re- 
marks. The cleanliness of cattle is more a question 
with us. 

Mr. E. G. Jonnson : I should like to express what 
are my own feelings, that it is very gratifying to have an 
opportunity like this to call in the midst of our labours 
and hear such an able address as one has had the privi- 
lege of hearing this evening. In view of the fact that 
the general ee rere had some little prejudice 

inst the official veterinary surgeon, the paper this 
afternoon proves that the veterinary practitioner is 
greatly indebted to the veterinary officer. We hear a 
great deal about the progress of the profession, and I 
take it that as members of the profession we are very 
anxious to take part inthat progress. We live in times 
when motor, electric, and compressed air haulage are 
taking away a very great deal of our living, and for some 
of us who have seen the haleyon days of the profession 
and begin to view things with a rather pessimistic out- 
look, it is gratifying to know, through our friend Mr. 
Brittlebank, that there 1s a better prospect before the 
veterinary surgeons. He emphasised once or twice the 
young members of the profession, and it is gratifying to 
know that those who_are young have some reasons to 
look forward hopefully ; and even for those who are 
going gently down in the evening of our days there is 
something to soften the dying moments. I should like 
to emphasise that whilst it is stimulating to the young 
ones it makes some of us who are nearer 85 than 25 see 
that it is advisable for the profession to take advantage 
of the evolutions of the time. 

I am very much gratified, not only from personal 
interest but from that happy spirit of camaraderie in 
our profession, that there are some matters in which we 
may co-operate to guide and direct these revolutionary 
changes so that they may be of advantage to our pro- 
fession. I may say that experience has shown that 
Mr. Brittlebank has touched upon the main lines on 
which we ought to go. One is glad to know that one 
has the opportunity of meeting men who have the 
matter of the status of our profession at heart. We 
find wherever we go a noticeable desire to improve the 
status of our ena In his paper Mr. Brittlebank 
has said we shall never advance much by jealousy, and 


as a small body we shall not advance much by frontal 
attacks, but it is essential that every opportunity that 
is afforded for us to guide and direct legislation and 
administration which may happen for the good of our 
profession shall be seized. It does no doubt afford all 
of us pleasure to meet like this, and it would be better 
for us to meet more than we do, for the purpose of 
watching where our interests are concerned, and doing 
all we can with the co-operation of whole-time officials 
and practitioners to forward the progress of our pro- 
fession. 

This afternoon I have had the pleasure of hearing 
two gentlemen speak who are inspectors for two 
counties. I am aninspector for two counties, and in 
the two counties you have absolutely opposed conditions 
~-you have a parsimonious and penurious group on the 
one side, and on the other, one gets quite fair treatment. 
In one county the matter is left almost entirely in the 
hands of the veterinary surgeon. I see another has had 
the same experience. We ought to stick at the former 
county through our Association, and get reasonable 
fees allowed. 

I endorse what the President said—the chairman of 
a local authority often looks upon the veterinary officer 
simply as a man who takes his money out of the rates. 
We have always to remember this, Mr. Chairman, that 
whenever we are out to do something for the profession, 
whether we are seeking to ally ourselves with the Asso- 
ciation, or whether we are seeking to ally ourselves with 
the servants of the city or of the county, we have 
strongly to avoid the question of self-interest. I have 
had oceasion to speak at Farmers’ Union meetings, and 
I have always been looked upon with a certain amount 
of suspicion. They should be made to feel that when 

ou have a brief for bringing something before them it 
is for the public good. 

Mr. Luoyp: Ido not think I should be doing my 
duty unless I propose a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Brittlebank for coming here to address us to-day. 
It may have been unintentional on his part, but he 
seems to have been hitting me very hard. Anyhow 
the cap seemed to fit. He spoke about the pessimist 
and the frontal attacks. I am bound to acknowledge 
that I have been beaten, and in consequence I have be- 
come a pessimist. He has given us various reasons why 
we should not make frontal atttacks, and why we, as a 
small profession, cannot hope to get’ any benefit from 
them. He has on the other hand given us one or two 
ways in which he thought we might possibly get some 
benefit. One of the ways was in reference to approach- 
ing agricultural bodies. That has been mentioned by 
one or two speakers, but I think has been taken up in a 
way that Mr. Brittlebank did not intend—he did not 
mean local, but national agricultural bodies—bodies 
like the Central Chamber of Agriculture, Animals 
Tuberculosis Committee, the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, and the Royal Dublin Society. They are bodies 
not influenced by the rates. They may not be bodies 
that are in very great sympathy with the veterinary 
profession, but they are in sympathy with us to some 
extent, and] think if we approached them we should 
get their support. I know that as regards the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, Prof. Penberthy is doing his 
level best for the veterinary profession, and although he 
is not at present a practising veterinary surgeon, 1 have 
no doubt that his professional experience is standing 
him in good stead in his remarks to these bodies. What 
Mr. Brittlebank has not told us is how we are to ap- 
proach these bodies, and I put it to members to-day to 
get up and suggest how we are to approach them. I 
have one or two things in my mind. I, tor one, have 
been a member of the Council for four years, and 
during that time the Council have done nothing to 


enlist the sympathy of the agricultural bodies, Then 
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again there is the National Veterinary Association. Is 
this Society going to do anything to raise the status 
of the veterinary officer. Mr. Brittlebank, as you are 
probably aware, is a candidate for election to the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
I put it forward to Mr. Brittlebank that if he can 
get the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons or 
the Council of the National Veterinary Association to 
move in this matter he will be a success. 

Whilst speakiug of the medical officer of health Iam 
not going to run him down, but I will say this—that 
backed up by the Local Government Board, and backed 
+ sh he is by the Association of Medical Officers of 

ealth, we, as a veterinary profession and veterinary 
officials, have no chance of improving our status in that 
direction. In 1901 I know that the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health d a resolution that 
on no condition would they advise their Corporation 
toappoint whole-time veterinary surgeons excepting as 
subordinate officers to themselves. I do not know of 
any appointments since that time where that resolution 
has not been adhered to. We know that there was last 
week a big fight in Edinburgh with regard to the 
establishment of a Veterinary Department. Three 
members of the Health and three members of the 
Markets Committees were appointed to go into the 
question. This sub-committee was equally divided— 
three members voting for the establishment of a separate 
veterinary department, whilst the other three were in 
favour of it remaining under the Medical Officer of 
Health. The matter went before the Council, and it 
was decided to improve the conditions of the veterinary 
inspectors, but to leave them subordinate officials in 
the Medical Officers Department. If veterinary officers 
on retirement can only reach such a paltry salary as say 
£200 a year after many years service there is no wonder 
why eminent veterinary surgeons are not bringing up 
their sons in the profession. 

Tuberculosis Order and meat inspection: Usually in 
regard to meat inspection a veterinary surgeon has to 
be appointed an Inspector of Nuisances before he has 
any power as meat inspector under the Public Health 
Acts. Under the “Sheffield Corporation Act, 1912,” 
the veterinary inspector has the same powers as the 
medical officer or inspector of nuisances. The same 
thing applies in Swansea under one of their local Acts. 
In Sheffield also the administration of the Tuberculosis 
Order is entirely in the hands of the Veterinary 
Department—the police having nothing to do with it. 

me one mentioned a point about the diagnosis of 
anthrax. Now that is a point that is coming to the 
front very quickly. The county of Aberdeen is the 
most prolific county as regards anthrax. Not more 
than two-thirds of the “smears” that are sent up to 
the Board are confirmed, but in the meantime the 
farmers have had the carcases of the affected animals 
destroyed and the premises disinfected in compliance 
with the Anthrax Order. They have had to pay insur- 
ance against anthrax, but because the Board do not 
confirm the local inspectors’ diagnosis the insurance 
companies refuse to pay. I know the County Council 
are taking up this question, and are approaching the 
Board of Agriculture with reference to some change 
being made. 

I have 1g Rc pleasure in proposing that Mr. 
Brittlebank given a hearty vote of thanks for his 
presence here to-day. 

Mr. Asson : Iam delighted to second the proposition. 
I know Mr. Brittlebank extremely well and I am sure 
there is no member of the profession who is more able 
to give an opinion on the subjects which he has touched 
upon. Iam sure we are all indebted to him for the 
splendid paper he has given us. Perhaps he has not 
touched the heart of all the members here, but his 
remarks may concern the members who are publicly 


employed. He has dealt with the matter in a very 
searching manner, and I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK: I need not say very much in 
reply, only to thank you for the kind way in which you 
listened to the few remarks I had to make, but I can 
say that I greatly appreciate your vote of thanks. 

i know perfectly well that my subject is one which 
it is extremely difficult to treat to make it interesting 
to those who are not concerned in the spheres of work 
which we have to live in. I know that much that one 
has to say is regarded as vapid outpourings of an 
optimist, but in cf of those questions of professional 

rogress such as I think our profession is going through, 
[think there is distinct room for optimism. My way 
of looking at life is largely this—that if you go into the 
highways and byways crying stinking fish about your 
profession the public will accept you at your own 
assessment. If you go into the street and tell a man 
you are a fool he won’t contradict you; but if you are 
able to convince ge that you have some useful 
sphere on this globe, their influence to assist you to 
the new sphere of public service will not be withheld 

The discussion which has followed my remarks has 
been too kind. I expect really when a discussion of 
this sort takes place that one should put off the gloves 
and let us have a little bit of straight hitting. Mr. 
Lloyd, if I may be pardoned for referring first of all to 
him, referred to this question of hitting direct. When I 
spoke as I did I had no particular person in view. Mr. 
Lloyd and I have been very intimate friends for many 

ears now. His views and my views are not the same, 
bat Mr. Lloyd is Britisher enough to appreciate the fact 
that I would not come here to hit at him without saying 
that I was hitting at him. As a matter of fact the 
view that I take of the position is a sort of general 
survey of what we have achieved in the few years we 
have been in the public service, and we have achieved 
mighty little. Mr. Lloyd has let you intoa secret which 
was known to a lot of us about the medical officer and 
his Association. Knowing this feeling very well, and 
knowing the unassailable position in which medical 
officers are placed, it behoves us to look around and see 
if there is not another method. The President wisely 
remarked that he did not think we could get the 
farmers to help us. When I threw out the suggestion 
I threw it out meaning the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Association. I would not have anything to do 
with a local agricultural association. We know per- 
fectly well that their view is limited to their own 
interests. We must go to someone who will look at it 
from the point of view of public policy as to whether it 
will benefit agriculture, and if it is so, and we can get 
their help, it may be of great assistance to us. 

Mr. Lloyd referred to the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons—at present I am only a candidate and am 
not prepared to say what they will do. I do think the 
Royal College and the National Veterinary Association 
should do something. Our National Association is 
newly constituted, and has really not yet had a proper 
opportunity of showing what it will be able to do. 
Unfortunately, we een, Be our dear old friend Hunting 
and there have been a good many things in the way of 
allowing the National Association to take steps in these 
matters. I regard the National Association as a sort of 
Trades Union. The term is perhaps objectionable, but 
its power and utility if properly carried out would be 
very great. The British Medical Association, which has 
been the model for our Association, has achieved an 
enormous amount of good for the medical profession, 
and if the National Association are statesmen enough 
to approach this problem in the same way, I feel they 
will be very largely able to carry out this object in the 
same way as is done for the medical profession. But I 
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